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NOTES BY : THB- WAY. 


Coen itty ” gives a well-balanced and well-pronounced 
judgment as to Theosophy and its rather militant appear- 
-qnee at the late Congress :— 


We take this occasion to speak in commendation of this 
movement in so far as it has been able to break the fetters of 
conventional creeds, lift the low clouds of selfishness that beset 
our greedy lives, and let in the light of a universal love that 
puts a sanctity into every deed and a reality into every smile, 
into every groan too. I rejoice in the work of this 
society in so far as it can bring into conscious fellowship 
representatives of the oldest East and the newest West. If, 
as Professor Chakravarti said, ‘‘ the East contains spiritual 
- treasures locked in boxes grown rusty with age, and the West 
ith new energy and youthful vigor succeeds in breaking the 
locks and opening these boxes and rescuing the treasures,” we 
rejoice. In so far as this society can bring to the soul a sense 

divine immanence, the God within, the besetting presence 
that is the universal providence, the celestial beauty, the 
beseeching love, the mother heart of nature, the father hand 
- guiding the generations of men through the divine vicissitudes 
jà that Eey make for freedom, fellowship, and character, 
which we call history, —we glory in its work, and we too would 
_ be Theosophists, 

Bat it is the danger of all enthusiasms that they identify 
certain universal truths with their own terminology, and thus 
= make special claim to common property. 

Whereas the larger truth is: that all these names, and what 
is better, all these people and many more, hold in common 
icra: fundamental postulates of reason and experience. 
Any society violates reason whenever it arrogantly claims that 
Mits own which belongs to everybody. 


Among the papers read at the great Psychical Science 
Congress held at Chicago during the Exhibition, there was 
her notable one by Professor Alexander who has been 
tollowimg up some very curious inquiries in Brazil. He 
es the testimony of one hundred and fifty persons, nearly 
whom belong to the middle and upper classes, and 
timony goes to show that the phenomena so well 
known here are equally well known there. But he appears 
st that startling advances have been made in 


ve position of objects that successively engage 
m; and the normal memory, when reviewing past 
also necessarily serial. At any given moment 
3 ision is restricted, that is, we can fix our attention 
/ objects at a time. But, in a subliminal percipience, 
o obtained characterised by width and instantane- 
i spite of the piecemeal manner in which knowledge 
i the deeper self rises to the surface, it would seem 
in is perceived synthetically and that, although no 
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detail of memory be lost, past and present experiences tend to 
be consolidated into unity, and succession is, to say the least, 
not so apparent as in our working-day consciousness. But 
how such vision should extend to coming events, I will not 

presume to guess. It is true that a clearer perception of the 

converging lines of the past might enable us to calculate the 

future with more certainty, There is, however, something 

more in such faculty than an ampler grasp of past experience, 

for many of the precognitions recorded are those of occurrences 

so entirely fortuitous that it is inconceivable how any merely 

human intelligence should be able to foretell them. 


This approaches a subject of the profoundest character, 
in regard to which we appear to be absolutely without light 
beyond the light afforded by the mere occurrence of an 
incident altogether beyond our comprehension. The first 
thing to do is, of course, to gather together records of cases 
of prevision of every kind, in trance and otherwise. 

By the way, we are prepared to find that many of the 
supremely good shots in palmistry are due more to some 
subtile incursion of prevision than to the mere reading of 
hand lines. 


Tt is not a pleasant subject, but it is part of our mission 
to break down the present utterly misdirected “ respect” 
for the dead body—“ misdirected” because so often re- 
versing a true idea of respect. Here is a body which has 
simply become a mass of diseased and decaying flesh—that 
is plain but necessary English :—what does a true idea of 
respect suggest concerning it? Custom says,—Bury the 
loathsome mass in a hole: and custom is not deterred by 
the discovery that the myriads of diseased germs may 
escape or even be washed into wells ; and “‘respect for the 
dead” is not influenced by the thought of what is happen- 
ing to that body. Some day we shall awake ; and then, to 
destroy the poor dead body by cleansing heat will clearly 
shine out as a sacred duty from every point of view. We 
very much agree with the secretary of the Funeral Reform 
Association when he says :— 


The words ‘“‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
uttered at the burial of the dead, while ‘‘ earth is being cast 
upon the body by some standing by,” manifestly imply the 
laying of the body into the earth, literally and completely. 
But, instead of this, the dead have been stowed away now for 
generations in durable coffins, in vaults, or in already crowded 
graves, a mode of disposal which cannot be called burial, and 
which is inimical to the public health. 

When death has arisen from consumption, typhoid fever, or 
any disease communicable by germs, care should be taken to 
destroy the germs remaining in the body after death. As it is, 
the body is buried, carrying with it the possibilities of another 
outbreak of an infectious disease. There are chemical com- 
pounds which, placed around the body in the coffin, effect the 
destruction of germs. The Burial Reform Association has 
memorialised the Government to render imperative by law the 
destruction before burial of infectious germs. 


But why does not the Funeral Reform Association go 
the whole way with its reform? What Hamlet said to the 
players we would say to it,—* O, reform it altogether.” 


The Russian Government is steadily trying to do three 
things—to repress the development of personality and 
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is must persist as negative poles to the sun, 
wy stage of the life composing them is not 
shown by geology, botany, biology, &c. The 
sting in ever-ascending stages of evolution 
> sun and reflects its inherent content in those 
g expressions ; thus reflecting on the earth the 
staves of the evolution of the life of the sun itself. 
ı similarly reflects the ascending evolutionary un- 
in the life stream received by it from ite paren- 
ed by the former to us. Thus the whole 
is interrelated, and the progress of each planet and 
tem, with their inherent life-forms, is dependent on the 
nt evolution of its parental sun and source of life. 
md suns are probably permanent as entities, while 
their forms will be ever changing, ever evolving 
es. Egos would appear to be subject to similar 
jlanets and suns with regard to the inflow and out- 
oand through their forms ; also as to the alteration 
form in relation to the state, and as to their orbit 
g, or circuit around their parental soul, from whose 
e never separated. But while the unfolding of a 
2 in an Ego entails its translation to a higher sphere, 
pear ever to retain their respective positions or rela- 
towards their sun ; while their individual states, and 
ntly the state of the whole solar system, are continually 
into higher modes, When the Ego returns to its zenith 
inds itself related to every state in its solar system, 
as will be shown further on, it finds itself to be a minor 
n of the solar system in itself. 
flowing current of life is carried to the earth in the 
s But the sun ray perceived by our physical senses 
the physical aspect thereof, and is as the body to the 
spiritual life therein contained. This spiritual life does 
efrom the solar orb, but from (or through) the soular 
It is evident that the number of angels who 
proceeded through the circuit of becoming; who have 
weed through the earth and the succeeding states, and evolved 
into the soul state, must through cycles of time be continually 
asing. The relative degree of spiritual power contained 
vs rays must therefore increase progressively. The 
ity of the soul plane of this particular solar system 
altering, in its comparative potency, in relation to its 
sical plane, or earths. In other words, the corporate solar 
must be going through a gradual process of spiritual 
, parallel to that undergone by each Ego, in its 
The soul-life degree of the corporate solar system 
ng comparatively greater power over its physical aspect, 
g succeeds cycle. Its radiation must consequently, in the 
time, from mediate become immediate ; it will per- 
interpenetrate its astral sphere. Man will then 
irectly from the soul plane, instead of through the 
as now, Receiving life of soul degree, man’s soul 
ad interpenctrate his astral sphere. Man’s percep- 
function in immediacy: directly; instead of 
now. The Kingdom of God will then become on 
even as it is in Heaven (soul). The apparent 
space) of the earth from its parental sun (of which 
a part), entailed by the process of becoming, 
over; will be transcended in consciousness ; 
7 will re-become, but on an expanded field, plus 
erience, Even as Egos are immortal, while ever 
in relation to their states, so probably are 
ally so, while they also ever change and evolve 
eed, evolve into minor solar systems 
) shown later), it would follow that the 
itself, be an Ego of transcendent degree, 
us, as our Egos must stand to the atoms of 
us; whose evolution as a Unity must 
s inherent life atoms, or units of life, 
o the law and field in which our 
The current conception that 
ably be found to be an erroneous 
gradually evolve into modes which 
the range of physical vision, it is 
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eee 
into states beyond the reach of pa ey which have evolved 

Kach planet is dependent for its yoj, bic yy ; 
descending to it from ita sun. Bitnilarty ye z 1 life stremn 
on its parental antecedent sun, for ity life po ttc ‘r dependent 
evolutionary growth inherent therein, “Dy as WEG carrion 
with regard to entitics, and each entit OA applies 
beat : aty belongs to a 
chain or current of life, as planets belon i 
evolution or unfoldment of each of 
qualities communicated in the River g 
from the antecedent links, in the special chain of ag mone 
we belong. The qualities transmitted in this Piye to which 
have been shown to emanate from sonlar angele sid A Vile 
transmitted through intermediary links, of foci, to ; lay to be 
whom the life stream proceeds again to mcnceing, Moet tg 
But this life stream does not originate with the cost eee 
but is received by them from the Divine angels dwelji sme 
parental sun, of which ours is the outeome, i ng m the 
sun must again be the outcome of an antecedent Ha: rs parental 
it receives and transmits the life current, Where fipa 
(carrying inherently thought) originates is heyond the ris lite 
of human conception to follow. The qualities contained po EE 
River of Life reflect or represent themselves wit} a in thie 
thought. And itis these inflowing qualities which the ae nE: AE 
claims as being its own production! The perwonality monili 
reflect circumferentially and react the power which pi Deg 
from within and by which it is moulded, That Power has “ate 
shown to come from antecedent superiors, and can be aie 
back as being received from source to source, from sun Pia 
till human conception fails to follow. 

But the returning circuit of life must not be lost tight of 
The evolution of these superior and antecedent links in the phin 
depends also upon the qualities carried in the returning ee 
of the life stream, which they receive through us ; ag = pia c 
upon that current returning from the forms and modes to 5: 
we transmitted it (animals, &c.). Those antecedent ang 
foci cannot advance, therefore, till all the links in th. 
circuit to which they belong have evolved. The evolutionary 
state of every link in every special chain is dependent on the 
evolution of the other links in their respective chains, No one 
of the links can advance independently of the growth of the 
others with which it is connected in its special circuit, Tt is 
evident, from these considerations, that personal free-will per- 
tains to the world of appearances, and is a delusion, to the same 
extent as phenomena are unreal per x, the reality of both 
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being the inner and invisible cause of the appearance, Most 
schools of occultism teach that man’s progress and unfoldment 


is dependent on the efforts and strivings of his personality, 
They do not appear to realise that in so doing they A 
separateness of personal existence. Their aim is nọ 
laudable, intending to stimulate man’s highest efforts But 
such teaching detracts from the reverence and worship due to 
the one source of Being which has lent, or communicated itself 
to us, and the presence of which within us is the sole cause and 
Reality of our existence. Also must such teachings tend tg 
prevent man from having ever present with him loving homage 
towards his Angel parents, for their permanent care and euid- 
ance, for their function of continuous reflectors of Eia life 
stream, the potency and contents of which entail our ey 
and growth. 
Will is a dynamic aspect of life ; it is called desire, fire, or 
heat of love, in some occult systems, being an aspect of love, 
“ We will to do what we love to do,” says Swedenborg, There 
is only One life ; consequently there is only one will, of which our 
wills are individuations. We all proceed along an orbit or circuit 
of becoming that carries us from plane to plane of our particular 
Universe, successively. But our relative conditions in this life 
are very different. Whence comes this diversity, this appear- 
ance of injustice, in the inequality of ability and of conditions | 
If there is only one will determining the whole of manifestation : 
if the whole panorama is in accord with the original plan ; if 
the will shining through personalities is the central will mani- 
festing through self-determined conditions ; if the Ego does 
not return on its circuit from the soul plane to the earth again, 
then whence and how can Karma (re-equilibration) come in ? 
Does the One Determinator entail retributive effects on himself, 
for the imperfect manifestations entailed on his own individua- 
tions, by his own determining ? Or is not the whole process 
rather one of gradual unfoldment ; of evolution of the One life 
from the diffuse state to the atomic ; from the atomic to self- 
consciousness ; from self-consciousness to the Angelic, to God 


affirm 
doubt 
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statea ; in WHICH process cach individuation voluntarily assum 
iie A ite contributive function ? se 
p N basis or background of our Boing is the Universa] 
a drati’ ‘Weare inseparable, with which we are perma 
ie oseatod, then it is the Universal which “lives anq 
moves and has its Being " through ws all, This is wot so in a 


logtoal sona Wwerely ; it is not only an abstract inferential 
T have shown that the Universal life is wihi us, 


aerogenes. f the individuation of which is the Reality of 
pong, a this ever remains oannected by a life-chain, with 
its parental of relatively antecedent sourve ; its prius (itself a 
particalarisstion of the One life) by which it was individuated, 

asa unit Our proximate determinators are tho 


Elohim, ghe dual soular angels, But it has boen shown that the 


tife constituting us descends from antecedent sources, back 
inks which human conception caunot follow, Tt is 


jupesible to form any conception of the Primal 


ether than as the Universal Life, which ever 
, itself by moans of its own individuations, or 
by means of its own determinations (Elohim), 
te the contributive functions into which we 
here; into which we have 
same Universal source, and which 
: and unequal as to give an appearance of 
r distribution, it will be impossible to estimate 
n to the state whence we emanated as units, and 
jtitude, see our relation to the whole. Never- 
lise that we will then share (as shown) in the 
jeved ; we will participate in the whole 
l by the hierarchy, or stream, of life to 
st will surely be compensation for our 
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return to the state in which we will 
and share in that all of experience, 
honour to those of us who plunged 
cness ; who assumed the heaviest share 
degrees or modes of life ; who carried 
life into the lowest depths of matter. 
Quæsror Virre. 


WORK IN INDIA. 


» the “Times,” her letter being 
Sth —_ 
5th has been sent to me, and I 
space to contradict a statement 
» of “Indian Affairs.” I am 
wn Hall, Calcutta that “if the 
traditions of their past, 
, they would not long 
de no such statement, and 
our in India I have not in 
. Asked to take part in 
ita Bazar Patrika” a 
that of a spiritual 
field. My work in 
ut of a spiritual 
are spreading 
th of India is now 
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PHYSICAL AND SPIRITUAL SCIENCE. 


Why should we be so prone to confound things that differ ! 
Yot, so it ix, more partioularly when dealing with the realities 
of the unseen and spiritual, 

his tendency arises from the fact that it is but seldom that 


ption are sufficiently clarified to penetrate 


our faculties of porci 
, based 


beyond the horivon bounded by our personal conceptions 
upon purely physical phenomena and fact. 

If the self-consciousness of the human Ego be active, only 
it the physical point of the reaction of the life influx, then it 
is that the perceptive qualities of the mind are insufliciently 
ethereal to penetrate the spiritual degrees, and the consequence 
is wo confound things that differ ; assuming that physical 
and spiritual laws and phenomena are one and the same. 

The philosophical reasonings of the purely physical scientist 
cannot unfold the arcana of spiritual science, inasmuch as hig 
upon that which is deducible from demonstrated 
physical tots perceptive to the external senses. He can only 
reason intelligibly from knowledge gained by contact with that 
which is to him knowable in physical conditions ; whereas 
spiritual Arcana require purely spiritual faculties of perception 
for their unfoldment : for that which is born of the physical is 
physical, and that which is born of the spirit is spiritual, Hence 
it is the awakened spiritual faculties of perception within what 
we call soul that must be self-consciously active to enable us 
consciously to cognise the unfoldments of evolving and eyolyed 
life in spiritual conditions. 

It is the scientist of spirit alone who can expatiate upon 
spiritual verities, and in order to attain this his data must come 
from self-conscious contact with spiritual facts. They rest not 
upon physical unfoldments or manifestations of life, but upon 
spiritual, of which the physical are but a re-presentation jy 
mortal states and conditions of self-conscious life and being, 
How is it possible to philosophise scientifically upon those 
subjects and objects which are in no wise cognisable to the 
faculties of the scientist whose mental perceptions are shaped by 
physical ideals ? His knowledge is gained by careful obser i 
of that which is re-acted in the physical degrees of perception : 
and the eareful observing physical scientist may become an adept 
and speak with authority as to the operations and manifestati 
of physical laws and phenomena in that specific branch of science 
in which he becomes expert ; but this does not qualify him to si 
in judgment upon that which lies beyond his mental ken : for 
unless that which is contained within the life influx be re-acted 
by the more interior degrees of life within the embodied humay 
organism, he cannot consciously follow the apparent causes of 
physical effects to that state of life which is the real cause-world, 
and which relatively to the physical is within, in close consocia- 
tion with it, and of which the outer or physical is but a re 
presentation in conditions more ponderous or solidified, 

But the now incoming age will produce the true spiri 
scientist who must and will realise that that contiguous s 
within the physical itself is in its turn, both subjectively 
and objectively, the condition and presentation of effects to 
causes within and beyond itself, which bear to it the sam 
relation that it bears to the physically expressed forms of life; 
and it is thus that the involution, evolution, and development 
of life's manifestations may be traced in orderly sequence up t 
the central fount—or that degree of life manifested in, by, an! 
through sentient self-conscious life forms, which are receptively 
self-conscious of the inflow from the great fluidic ocean of Lik 
whose centre is everywhere, but whose circumference is 1 
where ; and as self-conscious are they of the outflow from the 
selves of the life influx to those conditions and forms of 
below and extraneous to themselves, which are in very deeds 
truth manifestations of their own specific life qualities. 

When speaking of life quality, I mean that specific 10 
synerasy of the human spirit atom which exhibits its § 
special qualities in whatever state it may be self-con 
whether physical, spiritual, or angelic, and its manifesta!” 

uliar to the degree or state of life in which it is expres 
for every life form in its make-up possesses a somewhs! 
causes it to differ in its manifestation or expression im 
others by which it is surrounded, And it is thus that thi 
infinite and ubiquitous life power expresses itself in ron 
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EUSAPIA PALADINO, 


his famous Italian medium is not an educated 
bo has a very lively wit and appears to be quite able to 
own with many people who possibly claim to be familiar 
“wider range Of culture, When she was in Warsaw re- 
œ was told of the eulogistic paragraphs which were 
nd the Press in regard to her extraordinary medium- 
in response she merely shrugged her shoulders and 
; “They will quarrel presently and then come down 
This was said on her arrival in the Polish capital, and 
s later an articlo appeared in one of the journals 
q her séances and plainly hinting that she had brought 
e with her from Ttaly, although the writer did not 
trouble to explain how the phenomena could be 
leven if sho had brought a dozen confederates, As a 
f fact she arrived in Warsaw alone, plainly and almost 
dad in a black woollen dress and a light summer mantle, 
she naturally felt the cold. ‘Is it possible,” she said, 
itho weather can always be so disagreeable with you? The 
nips my face. The sun never seems to leave the clouds.” 
ind and cordial reception which she had from the circle 
ends who invited her seems, however, to haye made up in 
è degree for the chilly atmosphere, as she sent an en- 
instic account of her treatment in this respect to her 


əs in Naples. She cannot read nor write herself, however, 
md when she took her walks abroad in Warsaw—which she al- 
sdid alone—she carried with her a card bearing the address 
or lodgings, and showed this to passers by when she wished 
to find her way- back, 
The quietness of the Polish populace, and the absence of all 
noisy gesticulation among the pedestrians, greatly interested her, 
md on one occasion she spoiled a séance considerably by walk- 
‘ing about the streets for four hours and tiring herself out, so 
‘that when the time came for the sitting she was sound asleep, 
and had to be aroused, not sufficiently rested. The result was 
thatfor about the same period of four hours no phenomena 
ovcurred, and many of the sitters left disappointed. The other 
metings were very successful. She gave in all some forty 
stances, of which eight were of a public character, the remain- 
ing thirty-two being held in the house of Dr. Ochorowicz, who 
had induced her to go to Warsaw. Money does not appear to 
be much of an object with her, and what she does accept for her 
mediumship seems to be chiefly set aside for an adopted 
daughter who has recently been married, Signora Paladino 
haying no children of her own. Her interests are to a large 
centred in her home, although she receives from almost 
ry country in Europe urgent and pecuniarily tempting 
vitations to leave it. While in Warsaw it is said that she had 
offer from St. Petersburg of an ‘‘ engagement ” which many 
ma donna could not parallel in respect to money, but she 
od to go, 
a Warsaw phenomena were pretty much the same as those 
Milan with which the readers of ‘‘Iaaur” are already 
ar, but one very striking circumstance is recorded in a 
ort translated from the columns of the ‘‘ Warsaw Courier” 
lo those of “Lo Messager” of Liége. It appears that the 
journey to Poland was undertaken against the wishes of the 
who associate with the medium, and they nearly 
ed in making the last séance a failure. A few hours 
began, Signora Paladino placed her hands on the 
table, and a message was given to her stating that 
be no success. Dr. Ochorowicz came to know this, 
y the medium to sleep suggested that the result 
quite the reverse, and they had a capital séance. 
ed Doctor explains the phenomena to be the 
hat he calls psycho-physical causes the particular 
i mentioned is probably reckoned hy him to be 
his view. It does not appear to have occurred 
ensible remark which the medium dictated to him 
t of a newspaper man might have even a more 
ion than that of the personality of the journalist 


“You certainly won’t reply to that?” asked the 
nly not,” said the Doctor ‘‘ but as he is one of my 
hall tell him on the first occasion that I did 
šo little spirit.” ‘No, no, no!” replied Signora 
‘I did not know that you had so much 
T have seen a great deal, and scarcely 
g yet, while you, who have seen nothing, 
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alroad derstand it all,’ ” i 3 : 
PEET A Ei SN ipi beo ain 
the still surface of the lady’s ered r4 i ea aab 
scientific men, he seems to have mad i ae o A sh e 

, L on, f f ve ©up his mind to drag after 
him his heavy chain of material causes—cjank, clnk, clan !— 
like the skeleton ghost of the good old story-books. 

Madame Paladino is about forty years old, dark, short, and 
stout; of full face, with black eyes, which sometimes look 
bright and lively, and at other times seem worn out with fatigue, 
She has a hearty laugh and speaks with much vivacity, while 
she is full of faith in her gift, which to her ig quite inexplicable. 
Her hands are small, almost childlike, but have the appear- 
ance of being accustomed to work, and, on the whole, she 
impresses those who meet her as being an artless, sympathetic 
woman, who is quite worthy of confidence. She is very nervous, 
and during séances her feet and hands are frequently beyond 
control, while the sighs and exclamations which come from her 
lips amid the production of phenomena hear witness to the 
excitement she is under, At the termination of a sitting she 
appears to be completely exhausted, becomes very pale, and 
almost unconscious ; yawns frequently, and dozes, not hearing 
or not understanding what is said to her. Dr. Ochorowiez 
frequently gave her restful slumber by putting her into the 
mesmeric sleep, but at first the various preparations of the in- 
vestigators frightened her. An arsenal of electric machines to 
control her movements sent her off into a fit of weeping on the 
morning after her arrival. It was like displaying an elaborate 
box of surgical instruments to some unfortunate hospital patient, 
yet she plucked up courage, got accustomed to them, and later 
on actually suggested an improvement on one of them, newly 
invented by a member of the circle, who adopted her idea as it 
absolutely prevented the possibility of deception. What really 
seems to annoy her most is the thought that some people think 
she is a fraud, and in consequence of this she insists on sub- 
mitting without a murmur to the most severe tests. 


MR. BESANT TELLS A GHOST STORY. 


Here (writes Mr. Walter Besant in the “ Queen”) is a ghost 
story—one of a large class, and, therefore, perhaps more likely 
to be veracious. It has an appearance of strict and even narrow 
truthfulness, There was a certain Captain Blomberg, of some 
regiment unknown, on active service in America, Five or six of 
his brother officers, he being engaged on duty two hundred 
miles away, were dining together. The door was opened, and 
Captain Blomberg appeared, to everybody’s surprise. Without 
speaking, he walked in and sat down in a vacant chair. They 
all asked him how he came there. To their questions he made 
no reply ; then one of them said, ‘ Blomberg, are you mad?” 
On this he rose and replied, “ When you go back to London 
take my son to the Queen, and beg her to be his protector.” This 
said, he walked out of the room as he had come in, A few days 
afterwards the news came that he had been killed in action on 
the very day and at the same hour of his appearance. It is 
pleasing to record that the Queen, on whose favour the gallant 
ofticer may have had some claims, did protect the son, who 
became Chaplain-in-Ordinary to His Majesty, Deputy Clerk of 
the King’s Closet, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 


GOING HOME. 


Bands of dark and bands of light 

Lie athwart the homeward way ; 
Now we cross a belt of night, 

a str} inj ! 

Now a strip of shining day ! 
Now it isa month of June, 

Now December's shivering hour ; 
Now rides high loved memories’ moon, 

Now the dark is dense with power ! 


Summers, winters, days, and nights, 
Moons and clouds they come and go ; 
Joys and sorrows, pains, delights, 
Hope and fear, and yes and no, 
Allis well ; come, girls and boys, 
Not a weary mile is vain ! 
Hark—dim laughter’s radiant noise ! 
See the windows through the rain ! 
—CGxorce MacDonsup, 
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FRAUD AND FOOLING. 
Underwood, in “The Religio-Philosophical 
fights hard against the wicked traders on 

lism,—the fraudulent or selfish mediums on this 
the fraudulent and cruel beings on the other side. 

‘are painful, her indignation is warranted, her 

aresound. As our readers know right weil, we 

og taught that though phenomena are precious, 
not all in all to us. Spiritualism is a philosophy, 
ow. As Mrs. Underwood says, out of phe- 
es scientific verification, but that is all the 
why we should be at least as eager as the 
crush the cheats. At the same time, it must not 
ten that genuine mediumship and trickery can go 
iumship is not saintship ; it is the possession 
jarity, and a peculiarity not seldom 
1a fitful and wilful temperament, without the 
ome wisdom and commonplace solidity. 
on to trick is often very great, and is 
ily the fault of the medium but of the 
ood is doing good service by these 
We cordially agree with her 


. 


hindrances to the serious investigation 
¢ men and cautious people everywhere, 
the living truths which it enforces, has 
wicked frauds practised on guileless 
1 Indeed, in many cases there 
some of these fraudulent conspirators 
, but, tempted by greed of gain, have 
the treasures of the unseen were not 
> who knows aught of mediumistic 
ands that no medium can command 
will or invariably. So well is 
in a recent publication from 
hich he describes his first 
D. D. Home, says Home 

hing he has not seen for 
sions are not possible, 


C SIGH 
th 
For instance, it is just as We 


fraud is really as cov 
toothache, 


has been 
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perspective true. a ae os 
and inquire whether, after all, 5 
it sometimes seems to be. When one has the 

all the world seems in agony, and when one ^; 
cheated or has blundered on the Exchange, one 15 apt to 
| imagine that the Exchange is a den of thieves. gaat m 
ler the discovery of traud 
occasionally 


| 
! 
| 
! 
| 


the same way, when we smart uni 
where we had been trusting, we are apt, and 
very much too apt, to let the slime of suspicion, like “ the 
Tt is only natural, 


l 
trail of the serpent,” creep over it all. 
but it may easily make the whole perspective wrong. 

At such a time it may be helpful to remember the 
thousands of pure and happy homes where the evidence j 
nevertheless, at times, the curioy 


clear, and where, 
In fact, something that may 


element of fraud creeps in. 
be called fraud, and something that may be called cruelty, 
somehow seem to belong to the subject as part and parce] 
of it. It may be a miserable conclusion to come to, but it 
seems inevitable, What then? Are we to give it all up, 
Assuredly not ; id 


as hopeless, worrying, treacherous ? ] 
Mrs. Underwood would be the last to feel like that or 
advise it. The duty of inquiry is probably increased a 
the subject receives this touch of subtilty and danger, 
If it were only a question of personal interest and pee, 
joyment, we might go on or halt as we please, but the 
presence of this element of danger demands our co-opera- 
tion, our vigilance, our patient scrutiny. 

It must be remembered, too, that fraud and fooling are 
to be expected, both on this side and the other. Thy 
subject lends itself easily to both ; and, inasmuch as in 
this life and the other so many of us are rogus 
and fools, we ought to be in no doubt as to what we are 
to expect. Let everyone, on entering, be warned that the 
road is thorny and treacherous, and that he who enters jt, 
so far from giving up his own. will or judgment, should be 
specially careful to guard and use both. Let us have an 
intelligent blend of receptivity and watchfulness, and 
neither expect too much nor be frightened off by too little, 
That would save a world of trouble and disappointment, 
Possibly, the results might be somewhat diminished, but 
their real value and meaning would be increased. 


MRS. HARDINGE BRITTEN, 


We ask our readers’ attention to an advertisement in another 
column, announcing a meeting to be held on the evening 
of Sunday next, in St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman-stresi, 
Oxford-street. Mrs. Hardinge Britten will speak on a 
very interesting topic, and we beg our friends to give 
their cordial help in making the occasion a conspicuous 


success. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W.—Thanks. Sorry to return MS., but do not think i 
quite suitable. 

J. W.—Do not make your communication too long, or you wil 
defeat your own ends. i 


“Tur Doors Orex.”—Mrs. Mattie Parry Krekel writes: 
My dear old mother died February 25th. She was a confirmei 
Spiritualist for thirty-five years. Though eighty-two years oli, 
she was as bright and young appearing as most women at tity. 
She died naturally ; closed her own eyes, composed herself, a 
passed away as peacefully as a child would go to sleep. She bat 
longed to have ‘‘the doors open,” as she phrased it, that she 
“might pass into the new rooms of life.’ I was in sol” 
western Iowa at the time of her attack of last illness— 
I heard my dear mother when she called to the family se 
attention and assistance. I cannot tell how, but I hea a 
My experience was very strange—but I cannot say conclusit" 
as to spiritual agency, I am far from being a Spiritualist" 
term goes—but my own experiences all my life long have "iy 
vinced me beyond a doubt that the unseen and compare 
unknown world holds the solution of the problem and ore 
of life. I believe that we stand at the very threshold ® iip 
important discoyeries—discoveries which will change °™ ial 
system of thought and speculation, —“ Religio-Philo*'! 

Journal.” 7 


THE MAHATMAS, 

is brewing in the Theosophical Society, 
ngthy Circular which has been addressed 
ork, by Mr. W. Q. Judge, the Vice-President, 
embers of the Theosophical Society,” headed 
s against William Q. Judge,” and dated March 
1894. 
coms that Colonel Olcott, the President, has informed 

vo that he has been accused of “misuse of the 
and handwriting of the Mahatmas,” and has called 
‘on him either to resign the official position he holds in 
es aciety, or to submit to an inquiry, “Tn either 
native,” says the President, “ you will observe a public 
anation is found necessary; in the one case general ; 

ha other, to be full and covering all the details.” 
P ty reply, Mr. Judge cabled the President : “ Charges 
jsolutely false. You can take what proceedings you see 
jt; going to London in July.” 
The gravity of the situation for the Theosophical 
-gociety comes from Mr. J udge’s official position and 
‘yecord.” To eliminate Aim is like tearing out a vital 
an. Tf he has gone “wrong” “who can be esteemed to 


He says :— 


“Tnasmuch as I was the first presiding officer of the 
theosophical Society at its preliminary meeting in September, 
1878, and its first secretary at such meeting ; that I was not 
mly H. P. Blavatsky’s intimate friend and direct pupil, but 
that I have been conspicuous as an upholder of Theosophical 
doctrine ; as also an upholder, with many other friends in every 
-patof the globe, of H. P. Blavatsky’s good name, high motive, 
and great powers, against the ridicule of the world and much 
opposition from certain members of the Society she founded ; 
that I have been elected to succeed Colonel Olcott as President of 
‘the Society, and have been officially declared his successor by 
him; it is important and imperative that I should make this 
matter public, and now I do so, and state my unqualified, 
explicit, exhaustive denial of the said charge, asserting most 
unreservedly that it has absolutely no foundation. 


mes 
yt 


À Mr. Judge will meet the committee of inquiry with an 
important reservation, He says :— 


_ But on constitutional and executive principle I shall object, 
irom beginning to end, to any committee of the Theosophical 
Society considering any charge against any person which 
involves an inquiry and decision as to the existence, names, 
powers, functions, or methods of the ‘‘ Mahatmas or Masters.” 
Ishall do this for the protection of the Theosophical Society, 
now and hereafter, regardless of the result to myself. The 
So s no dogma as to the existence of such Masters ; but 

betations of an official committee of the Society on such 


the di 
uestion—and that is the first inquiry and decision neces- 
O RA such a deliberation—would mean that the 
ical Society, after over nineteen years of unsectarian 
determined to settle this dogma, and affix it to the 
on of the Society. To this I will never consent, but 
ct, and shall charge the committee itself with a vio- 
f the Constitution if it decides the question of the 
f the Masters. 
s technically a strong point in Mr. Judge’s 
he apparently perceives the incongruity of 


ahatmas to say, since no one knows whether 


ally any Mahatmas or not; so he proceeds to 
lief in them, explaining the nature of that 


of you may wonder if all this leaves in doubt the 
ther I believe in the ‘‘ Masters.” I believe the 
hat They actually help the Theosophical Society’s 

they energise and make fruitful the work of all 
All this I can say to myself, I know; but to 

o another that such things exist is impossible 
my intelligence can perceive. “‘ Letters from 
nothing at all except to the recipient, and 
his inner nature is the standard of proof and 

ont. Precipitation docs not prove Mahat- 


i 
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mas, for the reason that mere mediums and non-Mahatmas can 
Make precipitations. This I have always asserted, By one’s 
soul alone can this matter be judged, and only by his work and 
acts can one judge at first whether any person is an agent of 
the Masters by following the course prescribed in all ages the 
inner faculties may be awakened so as to furnish true con- 
firmatory evidence. 

All this is exceedingly interesting, as showing the 
entirely subjective nature of the Mahatmas. They are 
“thinks” rather than “things ” apparently—of the nature 
of religious conceptions, for the actuality of which there is 
really no guarantee but “feeling,” as Mr. Judge himself 
intimates in another part of his Circular, We can only 
notice further in this singular document the claim made 
by its writer to communion with the Mahatmas :— 


The form which the whole matter has taken now compels 
me to say what I have never before said publicly, namely, that 
not only have I received direct communications from Masters 
during and since the life of H. P. Blavatsky, but that I have on 
certain occasions repeated such to certain persons for their own 
guidanco, and also that I have guided some of my own work 
under suggestions from the same sources, though without men- 
tioning the fact. 

This seems to be confessing that he has used “the 
names and handwriting of the Mahatmas”; and whether 
he has “misused” them must depend upon the nature of 
the communications. If libellous, or disloyal to his official 
Chief, “misuse” would seem to be the proper word. We 
shall probably know more about “ the Mahatmas” when 
this inquiry comes off. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON TIME AND SPACE. 


Amongst the manuscripts of the late Mr. Stainton 
Moses which have come into our hands is the following. 
There is nothing on the face of them to indicate the source 
from which these ‘‘ Considerations” were derived, but we 
believe them to be a summary of the suggestions contained 
in a little book entitled “The Stars and the Earth,” which 
came under our notice some years ago, but which we have 
not now at hand. If so, we take it that the notes were 
made for subsequent reference, in accordance with our 
friend’s habit of collecting any items of information 
which promised to be available for future service. Any- 
how, they are eminently suggestive, and well deserving of 
our readers’ attention :— 


A luminous body cannot be perceived by the human eye unti. 
the light has traversed the distance between the luminous body 
and the eye of the dbserver. Light travels 213,000 miles in a 
second. It takes 1} second to see the Moon, and 8 minutes to 
see the Sun, and 52 minutes to see Jupiter, and 2 hours to see 
Uranus. The light of the nearest fixed star—the brightest in 
Centaur—reaches us in 3 years. The light from Vega in the 
Lyre takes 12 years 1 month. That from a star of the first 
magnitude 3 to 12 years; second, 20 years ; third, 30 years ; 
fourth, 45 years ; fifth, 66 years ; sixth, 96 years ; and seventh, 
180 years. Moreover, Struve calculates that a star of the 12th 
magnitude, the smallest visible by a powerful telescope, 
transmits its rays of light in 4,000 years. 

Since the light has been wandering on its way through 
space for the time proportioned to its distance, it follows that 
we see the star not as it is, but as it was at the time when the 
ray left us. For example, Centaur we see as it was 3 years ago, 
and as a star of the 12th magnitude as it was 4,000 years ago. 

Therefore that star may have been extinct for a period longer 
than the Christian era, and yet be visible to us. 

Now: We see a given star, Vega, as it appeared 9} years 
ago; and an observer on Vega would see our earth as it 
appeared 9} years ago. An observer from a star of the 12th 
magnitude would see our earth as it was when Memphis was 
founded, and Abraham wandered on its surface. 

This consideration opens out to us intelligible views of the 
Omniscience of God. Imagine tho Deity, or a man with superior 
human powers only, situated at the point at which the light and 
reflection of a particular circumstance is just arriving. A past 
deed—no matter of what date—is present at some point in space. 


a) 


ramen 


n 
i or, 


Ho would necessarily see eve) 


S 
att hat which occurred on the earth eight minutes before is | 


to Him in the Sun: 9 yoars bofure, in Voga: 4,000 yours | 

in the star of the 12th magnitude, | 

Thus contiguous events in rus are adjacent in Spack, The | 

A picture is spread before Ged in whioh Time and Space are | 

— Mentioal. | 

= A step further :— | 

~ Pho Possible is equivalent to that which does not contradict | 

tho laws of thought, | 
Therefore every ultimate accomplishment of a human dis- 

covery is possible, 

_ We de not violato any concaption of the possible, whon wo 
me a man transported to diferent points in space : provided 


with knowledge of all distances : and furnished with a tele- 
which shall ronder objects visible at any distance, 
í Such an asagi par bo Omniscient, | 
a exampie——Did he wish to seo t istorie sce j 
Luther before the Council of Worms, w heisa n i $ hirna | 
_ which the light reaches in 800 years, or so much more or less | 
\ he will view tho sceno in action, From another fixed 
he would see the Saviour hanging on the cross; from 
or, Elijah in his chariot ; from another, Abraham and his 
á &e. 
Thus the Universe encloses pictures of the past, an inde- 
aud incorruptible record, And as the thunder and 
ng are simultaneous, but the distant roll follows the 
ong interval, so pictures of every occurrence propr- 
selves on the distant ether upon the wings of the rays 
Tight, really and visibly existent with form and colour, The 
bur 5 of all secret deeds that have ever been acted are per- 
tuated for ever, The blood-spet of murder exists not only 
or of the chamber, but tho deed glances even further 
ther into the distant heaven. 


a 
ag 


He would see what was occurring on our earth 
"sago. Let him be moved forward to our earth, say | 
è hour he reached a distance from it equal to that of | 

Tt is plain that in that hour all the events that have | 
d here from the time of Abraham to the present day — 
have passed before his eye. In an hour he has lived 
rs, and has been made to see every single act, however 
that has transpired during that period. He has beon 
and Omnipresent. 
ose he halts on his path, he can observe any given 
b with its special action at his leisure: and suppose 
that his transit is momentary. Then it follows that in 
reeptible moment of time he has lived through the acts 


a thousand years are as one day.” 
space are human inventions, 
è that everything were simultaneously reduced 
alf; the year to6 months, the day to 12 hours: 
life to 40 years from 80 years : wo should be quite 
fthe change. The drawing of our breath, the 
would proceed with twico their usual rapidity : 
of plants and animals would take place with 
speed. We should be cognisint of no change. 
é would follow by another diminution of | 
, and so on in infinitum. 
Lime isa human fiction. 
d in different times, either quicker or | 
nature, ‘The intervals, the succession | 
length of one note to another 
pression on the listener will be | 
i life have gone through a propor- | 
g change. Say a musical clock plays a 
\ may be shortened until it is 
faculties can no longer grasp 
ner and more perfect, 
infinitely small point of 
eS Tim 


a.» Liquirr, 
4 wigena located thero would seo it as if coourring at tine | 


accident of our conceptions, 


in order to exist. 
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h is no 


infinitely small js only satisfiod when we reach that whie 
| longer divisible, ites 8 point whieh has no parts. | 
The same argument applies to the expansion of Srace. a 
| Supposo all measurements uniformly reduced by one-half : 
| wo should be unconscious of the change. So in infinitum 
It is nocessary t0 the oxistenee of any limited body that it 
should havo Length, Breadth, and eight, that it should he 
hounded by surfaces, that the edges of these surfaces should be 


lines, and the ends of the lines, points, All these properties 


| must co-exist or the body does not exist, but is some delusion of 


the senses, or our steps in reasoning are wrong, 

Now, bearing this in mind, take the idea of a magic lantern, 
A picture painted on glass in transparent colours is thrown 
upon a lens which has the property of refracting all the rays 
thrown upon its surface, and of concentrating them to a focus, 
Through this focus the refracted rays continue their course and 
diverge a4 much as they previously converged, forming beyond 
the focus a cone of rays with the apex at the focus, containing at 
any distance from the focus an inverted image of the picture 
originally thrown upon the lens, If lens and wall were perfect, 
and the apparatus were brought so near that the focus exactly 
falls on the wall, the picture would be reduced to a single 
minute point of light, whieh would contain the many-coloured 

surface of the picture with all its details infinitely condensed, 
Space has been annihilated, and demonstrated to be an 
The Universe does not exist in the 
expanded and yarious forms which we see, but the expansion 


and differences are dependent only on our human mode of per. 
coption, 
certain conditions embracing and containing the whole contents 


The point in the focus has become a surface under 


of a surface, 


è E R , . 
Therefore a point of view is conceivable from which the 
Universe no longer requires the expansion of Time and Space 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘Religio-Philosophical Journal’ 


us imagine our Observer placed on a star of the 12th | sends the following. The narrative is interesting, but the 


evidence is not quite as complete as one could wish ;— 

I see that Miss Frances Willard is evidently interested jy 
the subject of spirit-photography and I will narrate a cas 
which has come under my observation which is clearly fr 
from all possibility of fraud: An old gentleman, a Mr, R, 
died in Chicago a few years ago, leaving a family of daughters, 
all of whom are still living here together. At the timo of his 
death there was only one portrait of him in existence and tha 
an old-fashioned * tintype ” taken many years ago, whether in 
Milwaukee or Chicago his daughters do not know. He had 
never sat for a “ photograph” so there could not possibly be a 
negative of him in existence. They led a very quiet and retirel 
life, the old gentleman going out but rarely and they having but 
fow friends. This ‘‘tintype” has never been out of the 
possession of the family and is kept locked up ina trunk. Somo 
months after the death of the old gentleman (Mr, R.) a 
gentleman whe liad been very kind to the family (a Mr, M) 
went to a so-called spiritual photographer and sat for his photo 
graph, and to his surprise there appeared upon the photograph 
an excellent likeness of the departed Mr. R. Not onoo 
those dim, hazy pictures which might stand for anyone or for 
everyone, but a clear cut and well defined likeness, with all bis 
peculiarities of dress, &e., especially a peculiar collar which ho 
wore, for he had a hobby of wearing none save those made by 
his daughter. This photograph is a much better likeness thi 


the old tintype and was recognised at once by all th 


acquainted with Mr. R. in his lifetime. 

The daughters are not Spiritualists and knew nothing of tht 
intention on the part of Mx. M, to sit for his photograph, ant 
they do not know to this day the namo of the photogtapht! 
who took the spiritual picture. They do know that no oth! 
picture or negative of their fathor existed—save tho “i 
type” spoken of above. Mr. M., who sat for his photogt 
wasa gentleman of the highest character, who devoted mo" 
| his time and fortune to works of philanthropy and cortan) 
| was no party to any deception in tho matter, but even if ho M 
wished to deceive three grieving women, he had no means è, 
doing, as he had no picture of the deceased and the 


. . e 1 i p La 
certainly had no negative or picture to use in working & n 4 
The case is cortamly a remarkable one, and as thoro it 
pecuniary or other motive for fraud it seems to be 


criticism, 


nS al’ { 
i 


| 


TUALISM OF THE FUTURE. 


ddress delivered by Miss Rowan Vin- 
reet, Adelphi :— 


ho have proved the facts of Spiritualism, its future 
+ necessarily be of vast importance. 

are no new things. In every age 
peen manifested, and are the foundation of every 
system. To understand something of the future we 
into the past. As out of the experiences of the past 
n the present, so out of the present will grow the future. 
s the spiritual intelligences outside the line of this 


the two worlds and manifest their presence to man, 
; to be misunderstood—the voice of the departed human 
in most cases, being ascribed either to God or the Devil. 
o religions of antiquity we find many proofs of the 
jin spiritual beings taking an interest in the affairs of this 
while in the Bible many cases of spiritual manifestations 
yeoorded, from the voice which spoke to Moses, to the 
miracles of the New Testament. From the lives of 
„saints of the Roman Catholic Church it appears that 
same phenomena were manifested through them as 
are familiar with to-day, namely trance, levitation, and 
sation. Later on, when the whole of the Christian 
vald was under the dominion of the Church, seeing only 
ugh its eyes, men were taught that any attempt of the 
seen to come into communication with the seen, would, unless 
through the power of the Church, bedangerous and misleading ; 
hat, instead of Angels of Light, fiends of the lowest Hell 
ould endeavour to entrap them, and they would find them- 
selves, before they had realised their danger, in the hands of 
the Prince of Darkness himself. Many people unable to escape 
from the constant signals made by the intelligences outside,— 
thinking over the stories they had heard concerning the powers 
which evil demons could sometimes confer, and with the idea of 
the devil within their hearts, threw wide the door of their 
consciousness to what they believed to be Satanhimself, crying, 
“Enter Master.” To all of us who would draw aside the 
veil which divides the two sides of life must come the two 
jnineiples, the good and the evil. It remains with us to decide 
which we make welcome. 
After the horrors of the witch trials were at an end, there 
seemed a lull in the endeavour to commune with us, until nearly 
alfa century ago, when the knock came again, this time to be 
understood, when those who knocked were recognised, not as 
gods or devils, but in most cases as the spirits of human beings 
‘who had gone before. When once the gates were opened, 
thousands upon thousands of all sorts and conditions of men 
passed through. The night of fear was past, and with it had 
gone the sting of death, while the morning of hope had dawned 
the certainty of the continuity of life beyond the tomb. 
Now and then some one of us would meet with an intelli- 
gence from the other side of life, of whom we had no personal 
knowledge, but who claimed to be a friend and teacher, as in 
case of our late President and his exalted adviser, Imperator. 
All this was attended by the usual signs and wonders, which 
been present under such circumstances, for all time. In 
future, as in the beginning of modern Spiritualism, its 
mena must play a most important part, as it is the 
alone which prove our case. They are the mode of 
lication hetween the seen and the unseen. It remains 


o, our opportunities. 

tic writing, though both interesting and useful, does 
in rare cases, the satisfactory proofs we require. 
cult to weed out the unconscious action of the 
n mind, In some cases the writing shows a line of 
distinet from that of the medium ; but in others, 
the greater number, the thoughts expressed are 
n affinity with the medium’s own ideas to be separated 
from his sub-conscious self. No doubt in the 
eful investigation and experiment we may be able 
irom the other. Slate or direct writing seems 
of late into disuse. I see no reason why it 
cultivated as a means of communication, being 
j, as ibis farther removed from the medium’s 

tion. 

many powers claimed by Spiritualist mediums 
ling. Ihaye never yet met with a case of 
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what T should call genuino healing that in any way differs from 
the power of mesmerism, The passes are made much in the 
same way, and the restoration to health takes as long, with this 
difference, that the mesmerist makes no claim to any spiritual 
action outside his own magnetic qualities, Spirit healing may 
in the future substantiate its claim, but up to now I do not think 
it has, save in some of the cases of Mr, Newton, which I quote 
from hearsay, which do point to the possession of a healing 
power, 

Photography is one of the evidences most useful to the 
future of Spiritualism, and no opportunity should be lost of 
making it an incontrovertible fact. 

But of all the phases of phenomena, materialisation is the 
most interesting, and holds a mighty power within it for the 
future. There are many theories concerning it, with which most 
of you are acquainted. I also have a theory upon the matter, 
which I venture to submit to your consideration. When the 
investigation into the phenomena of clairvoyance was conducted 
in Germany, the investigator used several clairvoyants for his 
experiments, keeping them apart, without the possibility of 
collusion. He found they all agreed in describing a coloured 
light around persons and objects, which we to-day speak of as the 
aura. They showed conclusively that some auras had one colour, 
and some another, Now we all know—who have had any ex- 
perience of séances for the production of physical manifesta- 
tions—how the intelligence at work (whatever it may be) 
continually asks for harmonious conditions. Our idea upto the 
present has generally been to bring our thoughts into a con- 
dition of flaccid imbecility, and still the desired result 
has been rarely obtained. Why do we have to change 
our seats to render the conditions better? Because 
we have placed our blues and scarlets and greens too 
close to one another and have produced a discord of color, That 
sound has a direct influence upon form is shown when the bow 
is drawn across the strings of a violin close to a drum head 
upon which grains of sand have been scattered, the result 
being that the grains of sand arrange themselves into a different 
position. Now colour has equally an influence upon matter, and 
if in arranging a séance we take the differently coloured auras 
and arrange them according to the harmony of colour shown by 
the solar spectrum, we shall obtain the perfect ray most produc- 
tive of growth ; for the more perfect the material which we on 
our side produce the more perfect the intelligence which will 
for the time being impress it with its personality. If we desire 
truly harmonious results we must not only have harmony of 
sound but also harmony of colour to produce the harmony of 
form. The future of such an experiment would be startling 
and beyond our present hopes. 

Having dealt with the phenomena, we come to the next im- 
portant subject, without which we cannot obtain any of our 
proofs, namely, the mediums. The people who generally become 
mediums are mostly the very people most unfitted for the work 
—men and women who are physically and mentally weak and 
emotional. In many cases these people do a great deal of harm 
to the cause of Spiritualism: Mediumship is not fer those vf 
feeble will-power. To such, it is extremely dangerous ; in fact, 
the dangers are neither Known nor understood. A medium 
should be possessed of a carefully balanced mind, and the 
ability to retain his own individuality, not becoming the slave to 
every passing influence. 

If Spiritualism is to make any headway in the future it 
requires that there should be unity amongst its workers—a unity 
commencing in the Metropolis, and extending to the rest of the 
country, based upon a common ground of agreement, and be- 
coming in the future a powerful confederation, instead of, as 
now, a number of small societies, each working in its own 
limited way. 

All who have found in the knowledge of Spiritualism light 
upon the path of life should temember to support the cause in 
every way, so that the same knowledge and the same light 
may be brought to their fellows. 

It remains for us to-day to make the future of Spiritualism, 
to see it grow into beauty and honour, unfettered by dogma or 
prejudice, teaching men their duties in this world, giving them 
a clearer knowledge of one another, and pointing with a finger 
of light to the world beyond. 


Every human soul has the germs of some flowers within, 
and they would open if they could only find sunshine and pure 
air to expand in. I always told you that not having enough 
sunshine was what ailed the world.—Lyp1a M. Omp. 


wie . 


EXPERIENCE WITH A OLAIAVOYANT, 
By DD. Rasm: 
(Prom the “ Religio-Philusophical Journal,") 
Tu May, hilda 


1870, our only child, a boy of nine and a half year 8, 
departed this 
from him, and that T proposed to de so if possible. We heard 
Of & mediam, a Mrs. R., living with her husband ona farm 


tit T told my wife I believed wo could hear 


eel 


on her left hand She points to it and bows to both of 
as if to say that you gave it to her, and she 
Belden’s chain.” Mra, R, then went on and 


and she described it perfectly. A moment 
who sat across the 


| you and smiles; 
points me to Mrs. 

| described the ring 

afterwards she walked up to Mrs. Belden, A a 

| room, and said : “ Why ! there is a ring precisely Hike it on sirs, 

; The facts about the rings are these : In the 


Belden’s chain ! i ! f Abe 
year 1866, four years before, I got the two rings made in Central 
D i , 


City of native Colorado gold, and we gave one of them to Mrs, 
f fri , ror st an l 
Wentz, for that was Our friend’s name, and she wore 1t as long 


twelve wiles from Denver, and we drove out and saw her, $ ela he lived, and 
She proved to be the best clairvoyant I have ever seen. On as she lived ; and the other one our son wore while he ived, and 
ear way out, my wife, who knew next to nothing about | after his death Mrs. Belden wore it on her chein. Erat ag 
to me: “I fear you are too credulous on | We disclosed nothing whatever to Mrs. R. that day. he did 

> | not know that we understood anything she had talked about, 


and answer all questions,” which I agreed 
w Ön arriving, Mrs. R. almost immediately asked us the 
5 you any children?” I looked to my wife 
She ssid, “No, wo have no ehildren.” I 
would probably misunderstand, but said 
thin : “I do not understand it, but there is 
a bay here who seems to be very near to you.” My wife asked 
‘a description. Mrs. R. described him perfectly, his form, his 
m the colour of his air and eyes, the shape of his 
and forehead, everything as completely as we 


chin, Mrs. R. said : “I do not see his chin.” 
that there was a silver light on his forehead 
hin im the shade and she could not see it. 
Having been exhausted, Mrs. R. excused 
= moments and went away to attend to some- 
She soon returned and said, “Did you 
no children?” My wife repeated her 
. then said: “I do not know what to 


pot recognise him, and he spoke right out and 
to go back and talk to my papa.’” (Mrs. R. 
; well as clairvoyant.) At this point I said, 
im spirit-life, that is our Charley.” Then 
relieved, and from that time on we 


see Mrs. R. again. This time we 
ph album, containing the pictures 
our boy’s age, and one of them 
him sharply. Mrs. R. had no 
ley’s picture. While she made 
room, lest, possibly, we might 
album and looked carefully along 
When she came upon the right 
she thought she had found 
eould pick it out as easily as 
saw that she had made no 
g one finger on the chin, 
to mie,” said she, “I 
said: “Why?” Then 
light on his forehead 
having, evidently, for- 


a to 


7 wish when we get there that you would | 


gy is Very nervous and greatly excited, | 


said to t,, < When yo 


When we left, Mrs. Belden Mrs. R., 1 
see Charley’s teacher again, please ask her for her other name, 
When we went to see Mrs. R. again, sometime afterward, we 
took our big photographic album with us, which contained, 
among a great many others, Mrs. Wentz’s photograph. 
soon as we entered the room Mrs. R. said Charley’s teacher 
had been there with him and others often, and that she had got 
well acquainted with her. Mrs. Belden asked if she had given 
her other name. ‘‘No,” she said, ‘‘but I asked for it; she 
showed that ring again and told me, partly by word and pa 
by impression, but mostly by impression, that you knew wh, 

she was just as well by thatring as though she gave her other 

name, and that she could not give her other name without the 
assistance of other spirits, and that they would not assist her ty 
do a work of superogation.” We saw at once that we could not 
trifle with them and then we told Mrs. R. the whole truth. We 
then produced the album and Mrs, R. identified Mrs. Went,’ 
photograph with the utmost positiveness, we refusing to look 
until she had committed herself absolutely. It had been fou 
years since we gave Mrs. Wentz that ring, and we had ny 
thought of it fora long time. Mrs. R. at different times identi- 
tied the photographs of seven deceased persons whom she haj 
neyer seen in life and never made the least mistake in one, 

Denver, Col., 801, 18 Avenue. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[The Editor ts not responsible for opinions expressed by corres 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with for the 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion. ] 


Mr. F. Omerin, 

Sm,—I beg you kindly to allow me to state, in answer tp 
inquirers and for the information of the public at large, that I 
have no connection with any masseur or masseuse, 

3, Bulstrode-street, 

Welbeck-sireet, W. 


A Startling Story. 


F. Oxer, 


story on the authority of Lady Waterford. 

Can any reader of your journal tell me the name of the scho! 
where the ghost of the old lady was seen to drive nails into the 
temples of the little boys who all shortly afterwards died of a 
virulent epidemie ? ÀLIF. 


Mr. D. D. Home. 


Sm,—The late Mr. H, D. Jencken, on the 10th Januar, 
1869, took tracings of the elongation and shortening of the hand 
of Mr. D. D. Home, in which task he was assisted by a “steady 
Oxonian.” If this gentleman is a reader of “‘ Licur” I shall be 
greatly obliged if he will kindly let me haye his own account o 
this performance. J. HAWKINS SIMPSON, 

Budleigh Salterton, South Devon. 


Spiritualists Lyceum Union Publishing Fund: 
Sım —We desire to call the earnest attention and heartý 


"support of our friends to the above-named fund. It is ve 
urgently needed to enable the Lyceum Union to publish bo 
which are imperatively necessary to tho mental, moral, a 
| spiritual development of the children of Spiritualists. 
= The officials of the Union have dono their utmost yee 
with the urgent need, by heavy drains upon their own privat? 
i editions of tho “ English Lyceum pn š 
hed ; “ The Spiritual Songster ” has been” 
at a cost of £200 ; and the Union weii 
itualism for the Young,” a most oĘxcellon 


p 


orth publication of which there have been 
_which cannot be complied with for lack of 
oks are also urgently required. 


fettered as they themselves have been. Bome 

ys in the public schools will certainly have 4 dis- 
unless Spiritualists awaken at once to the danger, 
the necessary means whereby the children may be 

he free atmosphere of truth. 

re call attention to this high and holy duty. 

souls of the children, entrusted to us by our 

ined as slaves or as freemen? There can be only 

ar; and our friends can assist those who are toiling 
furnishing them with funds to continue the struggle. 

ions will be gratefully received and acknowledged, 

ly applied to the above purpose.— Yours fraternally, 

H. A. Kenrsey, 

Jos. SUTCLIFFE, 

ALFRED Krrson, ' Publishing Fund 

S. S. CHISWELL, í Committee, 
H. U. SMEDLEY, 

W. Mason, $ 

onations for the above object may be sent to Mr. 
Seretary, S.L.U., 2, Royd-street, Bromley-road, 

eaton, near Dewsbury, or to any of the Committee, 


Mr. Hodgson and His Judgments. 


The objectionable habit of using opprobrious epithets, 
mob uses paving stones” quite promiscuously, has 
by Mr. Oscar Wilde as characteristic of the British 
No less is it characteristic of the scientific person 
ly, but mystically, announces that he has ‘‘ prepared 
for pricking pretensions into falsities, and for dis- 
the inexplicable in envelopes. 

a mind so prepared the word impostor must prove a 
sful weapon. It is heavy at all events, and gives much pain 
to the enemy. It has, moreover, a traditional consecration, 
‘been always a favourite with dogmatists, scientific, 
and religious, in every self-conscious age: and by a 
sj I mean precisely a man who prepares his mind for 
d of letting the facts prepare his mind for perception. 
Hodgson holds proof that Mr. Eglinton cheated on 
cular occasion he has every right to say so, and to let 
weigh with him when discussing the phenomena 
gin the same medium’s presence upon other occasions; 
s no right whatever to apply a rough and ready rule 
to every occasion alike, and to brand a fellow man as 
tor who may be quite innocent, or is, at worst, only a 
and probably the victim of unknown forces. To do 
to be inhuman, and, therefore, both unscientific and im- 


the honour of being at Cambridge for a short time 
rd Hodgson, and the pleasure of attending several 
in my own rooms with Mr. Eglinton. In those 

Taduate days it was not unknown that a lively 
f with boon companions, and a few bottles of 
” sometimes got drunk and broke windows. 
son for such an offence feel it to be his scien- 


reputation for sobriety, or to discover beneath 
g envelope of his condition a germ of inexplic- 
_ Would he not admit that the aberration might 
f during the whole of his subsequent career the 
llowed laboriously the enlightened calling of 
or or a blameless prig ? 
if my hypothetical philosopher ever was 
b know if Mr. Eglinton ever cheated. I do 
it of Stiggins’ philosophy would be in no ways 
“and that the value of Eglinton’s undoubted 
anifestations is in no way altered by the re- 
the false nose, or—stay, was it not a beard! 
Mr. Hodgson would say that in the case of the 
Was an element, not of original sin, but of 
If so, he knows little of the characteristics 
3 own “‘ sciences ” of ‘‘ hypnotism ” and 
tin of a “medium” as in that of an 
kind of impulse may be firmly 
ggestion, or by an atmosphere of credulity 
as conveys to all of us those permanent 
ons by which the lives of sensitive 


e duty of all Spiritualists who have been | 
lage of creed and dogma to see that their | 
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People, and of many who count themselves i Neri tne 


| 


ity to prick into permanent emptiness the poor | 
| the presence amongst them that evening of Mr. and Mrs. 


ree or less governed ; witness the Propagation of materialism 
3y luxury, and of murder by the ugly reporta in newspapers. 

It was my lot in old times, when “ mediama” were wot- 
shipped, to protest against the elevation of those keenly sensitive 
instruments, those human galvanometers, into gods or prophets, 
because they talked largely and showed signa and wonders. Jt 
is now my privilege to protest against their degradation into 
devils and rogues because of some morbid, physical, or mental 
condition, which causes them to doubt themselves or to deceive 
others. 


To be all good, a man mus 

A god, or else a Pharise 
So wrote Blake a century ago. Let us leave out the question of 
the gods, and say that in judging the mentalist and the moralist 
some measure of charity and sympathy, some small eaumunity 
of sensation, is desirable for fair criticism. In judging the 
neurotic the attitude of mind and body is sn essential 
condition, not merely of understanding in the investigator, but 
of manifestation in the subject, of the stupendous and in- 
comprehensible “ forces” which at times play upon or sweep 
through such organisms, 

If Mr. Eglinton, during his visit to Cambridge, climbed on a 
chair, and then on a table, in order to drag upwards Mr. Hodgson’s 
Johnian friends, he was also lifted 2 foot in the air by some 
invisible agency in my rooms on King’s Parade, when no chair 
was near him at all, and while we were standing round the 
lightest and most rickety of little tables In my pre- 
sence he was also carried through the air, floating horizon- 
tally above the table, at Mrs, Makdougall-Gregory’s, and must 
have had a hook in his back and another in the ceiling, as well 
as a strong rope to link them, and a butcher boy to hang him 
up, on the trick hypothesis of Mr. Hodgson and his friends. I 
set these facts deliberately against the story of the false beard, 
the Blavatsky letter, and the diploma of “‘ imposture ” conferred 
by Mr. Hodgson. 

Turnalt, Argyllshire, 

Easter Day, 1894. 


t be 
he 


J, A, CAMPBELL, B.A, (Cantaz.). 


SOCIETY WORK. 


Correspondents who send us notices of the work of the Societies with which 
they are associated will oblige by writing as distinctly as Possible 
and by appending their signatures to their communications. Inat- 
tention to these requirements often compels uz to reject their contri- 
butions. No notice received later than the first post on Tucsday is 
sure cf admission. | 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


A social tea-party, to celebrate the forty-sixth anniversary 
of the advent of Modern Spiritualism, was held at Mr. J. J. 
Morse’s Library, 26,Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park, on Friday 
evening in last week. 

After the refection with which the proceedings commenced, 
and which was worthy of the occasion, the friends ascended to 
the drawing-room, where short addresses were delivered by 
Mr. J. J. Morse, Mr. T. Everitt, Mr. T. Shorter, and Miss 
Rowan Vincent. Mr. Morse, in the course of some eloquent 
remarks, referred to the anniversary which those present were 
met to celebrate, and dwelt on the progress of the movement 
since the days of the Hydesville manifestations, He alluded to 


Everitt, whose experiences of the phenomena of Spiritualism 
in their own family circle during the past forty years was 
absolutely unexampled. They had present that evening another 
veteran in the person of Mr. T. Shorter, one of the “ Vieux 
Garde ” of Spiritualism, who had borne the brunt of the early 
conflicts, and who had upheld the white banner of the cause at a 
time when to proclaim one’s faith in the reality of the subject 
was to court social obloquy, slander, and persecution. 

Mr. Thos. Everitt followed with a brief but interesting dis- 
sertation on Spiritualism in general, its work, and attributes. 
Then Mr. Shorter, in response to the invitation of Mr. Morse, 
made some observations, dwelling with loving reverence on the 
veterans of the past, who, after enduring toil and sorrow for the 
truth’s sake, had passed on, but who, he was assured, had still 
at heart the well-being of that philosophy which they had so 
loved and cherished while here. 

Miss Rowan Vincent concluded the oratorical portion of the 
proceedings with an address which had something of the bugle 
call about it. In the fluent and incisive style which marks 
this lady’s discourses, she pleaded for unity amongst all who 
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pa ar to further the cause of human progress in all that relates Litenstiite cil subject and list of members will bo sent o 
on veda! tof stan ad envelope by any of the following Internation, 
The musical portion of the programme was contributed hy Commies ami friom Mr. B, Stead, care of Hazell, Ballan & Co, 
Miss Jossio Dixon, Miss Alico Evoritt, Miss Alioo Hunt, Na Kimberley i American, Mrs. M, R. Palmer, 3101, North Bro, 


x A ia; Argenti Ropublic, Sr Don A. Ugari 
» Whose musieal and inatrumen ' atroot, Philadolp™it; Argentine Ropublio, r Tg 
brumontal abilities President iMpratorninad ” Society, Buenos Ayres ; Australi,’ 


are teo woll known in oup ranks to noad any enconiums here, | Me H. Juna Browno, Thel irand Hotel,” Melbourno; Belginy,’ 
We should not omit to mention that Mr. Morse, in the courso | Misia Y Paulson, Spiritualistio Federation of Liége, Anglan i 

at his made an oarnest appeal on behalf of Mrs, Groen, | loz-Liéógo ; Brazil >”: Don A. ©. Munhoz, Director de «, 

whose has reduced her toa stato in which the sympathy | Tina,” Ouritybs } p rance, P. G. Loymarie, 1, Rue Chabanaiy 

by ` . E. Schlochauer, 1, Monbijou-place, Berlin, Ny? 


and assistance of all who value good mediumehip is eminently | Paris; Germanys 7 s ' r 
necessary. A lotter w 1 from Mr, Andrew GI 3 Holland, Don Herr Van Straaten, te \peldoorn, Middellaan 
Y SA POSG FRO Sr ndvew Glondinning 682; India, Mr. T, Tatton, State Cotton Mills, Baroda. 


regretting his inability to be present, a regrat in which al) | Italy, Signor M, Paleomer, President ** Armonia Spiritista’ 


present who know that staunch it pillar of the faith” most Termano ; Mexico, Dr. L. EB. Calleja, Director de eis a 
land, Mr. J. T1. Graham 


assuredly shared. | Tenebris,” Puerto do Vora Cruz A New Zea ; i 
Amongst those present were Mr. T. Evoritt, Mrs, Everitt, | Huntloy,. \\ nikato ; Norway, Herr Torest aad 7 cen 
Mins Alice Everitt, Mr. A. J. Sutton, Mrs, Dixon, Miss Jessio ee ong inher oo Parag Don. K. E. Gort 
_— Matie Dizon, Mn. and Mrs, Parker, Mr. Loigh Hite, 6, Baio. iadaa, TETIN pl Herr M. Wid) i 
$ à maaa mae thon K min Mv, Cooper, Mrs. |! Gothenburg; Switzerland, M. L, Gardy, Geneva ; England 
ference Cooper, Mrs. Treadwell, Mr. W 


1 


J. Allen, Hon. Sec., 13, Borkeley-terrace, White Post-lane 


; Woolley, Mrs. Temporal, Mr. Thomas Shorter and | Manor Park, Essex; or W. C. Robson, French corresponden 
Shorter, Mr. Hector Rumford, Mrs. Bell Miss Porter, | 106, Rye Hill, Neweastle-on-Tyne. y 
Gola, Miss Rowan Vincent, Miss MacCreadie, Mr. and Sa EE 

Braund, Dr. Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Punter, Mrs. and Miss | Ter. me, traveller, who hast wandered through the worly | 
à James Duf, Mr. William Jones, Mr, J. J. Vango, and seen the sweetest roses blow, and the brightest glidin, | 


r and Miss Morse. D. G | rivers—of all thine eyes have seen, which is the fairest lang’ 


j 


ae p tell thee, child, where Nature is most fair and blesi 
h Epi ; “at t is where those we love abide. Though that space be smal | 
ene eet A aamir temos, ample is it above kingdoms: though it be a N hein a | 
` 1 Figg: ng y £ runs t river *aradise, : sre are mnchante ae 
| tigators with the view BE Sitablisbing a Sige iha hy aoe wadise, and there are the enchanted bowe 
ety in Brighton or within its precincts. ee ER 
R i Fosas Hnt, S.E.—0On Sunday last i rAr J i 
mg with Mr. Humphries. Sunday, April TTA SM 
and clairvoyance. Thursday, April Lh, SPIRIT LISM- 
mts. Tickets 6d., of secretary.—J.B, 


xtc Harn, Camserwetn New-roap.— On | ; i 
da series of short addresses from some of our St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman St., Oxford St. y i 
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